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The  Provincial  Hospital 


HAD  no  idea  you  had  such  a beautiful  place  here,” 
//*  is  the  remark  made  over  and  over  again  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
MacNeill,  Superintendent  of  the  Provincial  Hospital 
Battleford,  by  relatives  who  have  paid  their  first 
visit  to  the  instituticn.  Over  and  over  again  the 
superintendent  and  Dr  Campbell,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
listen  to  the  same  story  from  relatives  and  friends  of  patients,  when 
they  visit  for  the  first  time  the  magnificent  building  erected  by 
the  province  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  those  suffering  from 
mental  diseases,  and  see  for  themselves  the  unwearying  efforts 
made  to  restore  to  their  homes  the  cases  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  the  cleanliness,  order  and  comfort,  which  lightens  as  far  as 
possible  the  lot  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  inmates. 

So  many  of  the  recovered  patients,  as  well  as  visitors  to  the 
Provincial  Hospital  and  friends  and  relatives  of  patients,  have 
wished  for  some  description  of  the  institution,  that  this  booklet 
has  been  printed  to  fill  that  need,  by  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the 
hospital. 

The  hospital  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan river,  about  equidistant  from  the  two  Battlefords,  in 
a very  commanding  and  beautiful  situation,  overlooking  the  river, 
the  shores  of  which  are  thickly  wooded  at  this  point.  The  grounds 
are  very  spacious,  the  large  farm  attached  and  the  grounds  occupied 
by  buildings,  garden,  driveways  and  roads,  aggregating  2,236  acres. 
Most  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  large  crops  of  grain  as 
well  as  of  root  crops  are  raised  in  years  of  average  rainfall,  although 
during  the  past  three  years  the  farm,  in  common  with  all  farms 
in  this  district,  has  suffered  from  dry  weather  and  high  winds. 

A large  lawn  has  been  laid  out  but  sand  storms  and  dry  weather 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  efforts  made  to  beautify  the 
grounds  between  the  hospital  and  the  river.  A large  number  of 
trees  have  been  set  out,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  soon 
furnish  a windbreak  which  will  permit  laying  out  a permanent 
lawn  with  flower  beds  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

No  Walls  Around  Institution. 

There  are  no  walls  of  any  kind  around  the  institution,  not 
even  a gate  to  open  as  one  leaves  the  main  highway  from  North 
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Battleford  to  enter  the  winding  road,  bordered  with  young  trees, 
which  leads  to  the  hospital.  The  roads  are  kept  in  splendid  repair 
and  miles  of  new  roads  have  been  laid  out,  practically  all  the  labour 
of  building  and  repairing  the  roads  being  furnished  by  the  patients. 

The  hospital  may  also  be  approached  from  the  town  of  Battle- 
ford,  a beautiful  winding  road  along  the  river  bank  having  been  laid 
out  by  the  patients  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  in  charge, 
and  completed  in  1919. 

The  hospital  building  proper  is  very  large,  and  is  built  of  red 
brick  faced  with  cut  stone;  the  bright,  cheerful  colours  of  the  exterior 
harmonising  with  the  spotless  cleanliness  and  sunny  and  airy 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  main  building 
is  over  700  feet  long,  of  varying  width,  175  to  100  feet,  with  a wing 
built  in  1914,  224  by  160  feet.  The  buildings,  including  cottages, 
for  the  nurses  and  attendants,  cover  nearly  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
as  all  the  buildings  are  planned  to  secure  the  maximum  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 


New  Tuberculosis  Ward. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital 
has  been  the  care  of  patients  who  are  suffering  from  tuberculoses 
or  other  pulmonary  troubles.  At  the  present  time  an  attempt  is 
made  to  isolate  these  as  much  as  possible,  and  open  air  sleeping 
porches  have  been  arranged  for  them,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  this  year  a new  wing  for  tuberculosis  patients  is  being  erected 
In  this  wing  will  also  be  located  an  Ac-ray  plant,  and  other  apparatus 
for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  present  hospital,  well- 
appointed  as  it  is. 

This  new  wing  will  be  of  fireproof  construction,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  main  building.  It  is  to  consist  of  a well-lighted  basement 
and  one  upper  floor,  the  basement  being  connected  by  a tunnel  and 
the  upper  floor  by  a broad  passage,  with  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 
The  building  is  to  measure  168  by  88  feet.  It  is  divided  into  men’s 
and  women’s  sections,  and  all  wards,  both  the  large  dormitories  and 
the  single  wards,  open  on  to  wide  verandahs  with  glass  fronts. 
Each  side  has  its  own  sitting  rooms  and  dining  room,  with  a common 
kitchen  conveniently  located  in  the  centre.  The  building  is  to 
be  heated  from  the  central  power  house  of  the  institution,  but  for 
extra  convenience  of  the  lavatories,  a separate  hot  water  heating 
system  is  being  installed.  In  the  basement  are  located  well  appointed 
rooms  for  needle  workers  and  seamstresses,  tailors’  and  cobblers’ 
shops,  as  well  as  a wood  working  establishment,  so  that  the  stronger 
patients  will  have  every  facility  provided  for  forgetting  their  troubles 
in  the  pleasure  of  creative  work  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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. End  view  of  hospital. 


2.  Nurses’  Home. 


3.  Main  entrance. 


Visitors  Cordially  Welcomed. 

Visitors  to  the  institution  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  believing  that  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  patients  should  make  it  a point  to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
as  closely  as  possible,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  admit  visitors  to  see  patients  who  might  be  over- 
excited by  a visit  from  “home  folks”  before  their  minds  have 
recovered  their  normal  balance. 

In  any  institution,  the  men  and  women  at  the  head  of  affairs 
have  far  more  to  do  with  its  success  than  the  building  and  equip- 
ment, no  matter  how  admirably  these  material  aids  may  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  The  superintendent  and  his 
staff  work  loyally  and  well  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients 
under  their  charge,  and  the  most  casual  visitor  is  impressed  with  the 
spotless  cleanliness,  the  order,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  taken 
to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  and  the  unremitting 
efforts  to  restore  to  their  families  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  the 
patients  whose  cases  are  susceptible  to  treatment. 

The  superintendent  is  a man  of  infinite  patience  and  good 
nature,  and  is  apparently  proof  against  all  annoyances  and  trials 
except  when  some  thoughtless  visitor  speaks  of  the  Provincial  Hos- 
pital as  an  “insane  asylum.”  This  invariably  arouses  the  superin- 
tendent’s wrath.  He  explains  in  clear,  vivid  language  just  how 
objectionable  it  is  to  the  staff  of  the  institution  as  well  as  to  the 
patients  and  to  their  friends  and  relatives  when  the  Provincial 
Hospital  is  called  either  an  insane  asylum  or  a hospital  for  the 
insane. 

Hospital  not  an  Asylum. 

“Why  should  so  many  still  cling  to  the  old,  cruel  idea  that 
it  is  a disgrace  to  become  insane  or  to  have  a relative  suffer  from 
a mental  break  down?”  he  asks.  “There  is  no  more  reason  to 
feel  ashamed  because  a friend  or  relative  has  inflammation  of  the 
covering  over  the  brain  than  one  should  feel  ashamed  because  a 
friend  or  relative  is  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  covering 
over  the  kidneys  or  the  heart,  or  any  other  organ  of  the  body.” 

“The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  public  as  a whole 
will  look  upon  the  insane  with  sympathy  and  kindness  and  by  this 
changed  attitude  will  help  very  greatly  in  reducing  the  number  of 
serious  cases,  as  it  is  often  the  long  delay  before  relatives  and 
friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge  a case  of  insanity  and  send  the 
afflicted  person  where  he  can  get  proper  treatment,  which  makes 
recovery  so  difficult  or  hopeless.  If  people  were  to  consider  mental 
disturbance  as  they  would  consider  any  disorder  affecting  other 
bodily  organs  instead  of  the  brain,  there  would  be  many  happier 
homes  in  our  land  today. 
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“We  do  not  discharge  patients  from  this  institution  as  cured, 
but  as  improved  and  on  parole,  although  a large  proportion  are 
permanently  restored.  This  is  the  same  course  followed  in  tubercu- 
losis sanitariums,  where  patients  are  discharged  with  disease  arrested 
instead  of  discharging  them  as  cured,  although  a large  proportion 
may  never  again  be  troubled  by  any  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
percentages  of  discharges,  or  patients  released  on  parole,  from  the 
Provincial  Hospital,  compares  very  favourably  with  the  percentage 
discharged  from  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  the  percentage  of  patients 
who  suffer  a relapse  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  Why  should 
it  be  considered  a disgrace  in  one  case  and  a misfortune  in  the  other? 
Every  thoughtful  person  knows  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  a disease  of  the  brain  than  any  other  disease,  but  it  is 
hard  to  break  away  from  the  prejudice  of  centuries,  and  people 
who  know  better  often  make  a joke  of  mental  disorder,  when  they 
would  not  dream  of  making  light  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or 
typhoid  fever.” 

Government  has  Spared  no  Expense. 

In  visiting  the  Provincial  Hospital  one  is  impressed  with  the 
evident  policy  of  the  government,  to  spare  no  expense  in  erecting 
and  equipping  an  institution  for  caring  for  the  mentally  ill  of  the 
province.  To  secure  such  sunny,  well  lighted  wards  fcr  over  eight 
hundred  patients  required  a very  large  expensive  building,  and  the 
heating,  the  plumbing  and  furnishing  of  the  institution  is  of  the 
latest  and  most  modern  type. 

The  large  engine  room  where  the  power  is  developed  which 
supplies  the  building  with  heat,  light  and  water,  is  equipped  with 
two  batteries  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water  turbine  engines,  of 
200  horse  power  each,  with  a total  capacity  of  800  horse  power. 
The  water  supply  for  washing,  laundry,  baths,  toilets,  etc.,  is  pumped 
from  the  Saskatchewan  river,  from  100,000  to  115,000  gallons  per 
day  being  consumed.  All  drinking  water  is  pumped  from  a splendid 
well  on  the  farm,  which  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  sparkling 
water.  An  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pump  has  been  installed 
at  the  pumping  station  for  the  river  water,  with  the  gas  engines 
which  formerly  pumped  all  the  river  water,  as  a reserve  or  emergency 
source  of  power.  The  very  large  consumption  of  water  is  due  to 
the  enormous  quantity  used  daily  in  the  baths,  which  are  a very 
important  feature  of  the  course  of  treatment  at  the  hospital. 

It  would  not  do  to  take  chances  with  anything  going  out  of 
order  with  the  heating,  lighting  or  plumbing  system  in  such  an 
establishment,  and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
perfect  working  of  all  these  essentials  and  facilitate  any  necessary 
changes  or  repairs.  All  the  steam  pipe  lines  and  lighting  cables 
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through  the  building  are  laid  in  tunnels  large  enough  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  reached  at  any  time  by  workmen,  and  one  can  walk 
under  the  entire  building  easily  through  these  tunnels. 

Plant  Working  Economically  and  Efficiently. 

The  ventilating  of  the  building  is  equally  important  as  the  air  in 
every  ward  is  kept  fresh  and  sweet  at  all  times  and  all  seasons.  In 
summer  this  is  a comparatively  easy  matter  with  the  restless  Saskat- 
chewan breezes  nearly  always  on  tap,  but  if  they  should  fail,  there 
are  six  huge  ventilating  fans  in  the  basement  which  can  force  a current 
of  air  to  all  the  wards  in  the  building.  In  the  winter  time  the  air  is 
warmed  before  it  is  sent  through  the  building,  and  a uniform  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  by  heater,  automatically  controlled,  of  the  most 
modern  and  dependable  type. 

All  the  sewage  from  the  hospital  is  treated  in  a large  sewage 
disposal  plant,  which  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  While  renewals 
to  the  water  service  pipings  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  river  water,  the  heating,  live  steam,  plumbing, 
hot  and  cold  water  services,  are  giving  very  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  plant  is  working  economically  and  efficiently,  although  for 
the  reasons  stated  the  initial  cost  of  installation  was  very  high. 

In  an  institution  of  this  size,  where  the  physical  well  being 
of  the  patients  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  kitchen  is  a very 
vital  part  of  the  building,  and  the  kitchen  in  the  Provincial  Hospital 
is  a model  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  All  the  cooking  is  done  by 
steam  and  although  meals  are  prepared  three  times  daily  for  over 
eight  hundred  patients,  with  a varied  and  attractive  bill  of  fare, 
so  well  is  the  kitchen  planned  and  equipped  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  the  odour  of  cooking  in  any  part  of  the  building,  and  difficult 
to  detect  the  flavour  of  even  such  odoriferous  though  wholesome 
vegetables  as  cabbages  and  onions  in  the  kitchen  itself.  The  floor 
is  of  concrete  which  is  flushed  many  times  a day,  the  steam  cookers 
where  the  food  is  prepared  are  the  very  best  made,  and  all  the 
kitchen  fittings  are  of  the  very  latest  design,  and  the  same  spotless 
cleanliness  and  order  which  distinguishes  the  institution  applies 
to  the  kitchen  in  a superlative  degree. 

Weekly  Bill  of  Fare. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  for  a full  week  shows  the  wide  variety 
in  the  diet.  Special  diet  is  required  by  many  of  the  patients,  many 
of  whom  are  in  very  poor  physical  condition  when  entering  the 
hospital: 

Monday: 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  porridge,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Beef  stew,  steamed  potatoes,  sago  pudding,  bread,  tea. 
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Supper — Cream  soup,  bread  and  butter,  tea.  (Meat  and 
pudding  for  soldiers  and  workmen.) 

Tuesday: 

Breakfast — Corn  meal  porridge,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Barley  soup,  beef  hash,  steamed  potatoes,  rice  pudding, 
bread,  tea. 

Supper — Apple  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Wednesday: 

Breakfast — Cream  of  wheat,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner- — Vegetable  soup,  sliced  beef,  brown  gravy,  steamed 
potatoes,  bread  pudding,  bread  and  tea. 

Supper — Macaroni  and  cheese,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Thursday: 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  porridge,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Beef  stew,  steamed  potatoes,  tapioca  pudding,  bread, 
tea. 

Supper — Pork  and  beans,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Friday: 

Breakfast — Corn  meal  porridge,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Vegetable  and  rice  soup,  boiled  whitefish,  cream  sauce, 
steamed  potatoes,  rice  pudding,  bread,  tea. 

Supper — Cream  soup,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Saturday: 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  porridge,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Beef  stew,  steamed  potatoes,  sago  pudding,  bread,  tea. 
Supper — Crackers  and  cheese,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Sunday: 

Breakfast — Cream  of  wheat,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Dinner- — Sliced  beef,  brown  gravy,  steamed  potatoes,  tapioca 
pudding,  bread,  tea. 

Supper — Stewed  prunes,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  tea. 
Wholesome  Food  Well  Prepared. 

Each  ward  has  its  own  dining  room  and  its  own  serving  kitchen. 
These  serving  kitchens  have  refrigerators  where  the  bread  and  butter 
is  kept  and  all  the  steam  tables  where  the  dishes  are  kept  warm  so 
that  the  food  can  be  served  out  hot  and  palatable.  The  tea  and 
coffee  for  patients  is  all  prepared  in  these  small  diet  kitchens. 

Whenever  possible,  dishes  are  of  ordinary  earthenware,  enamelled 
ware  being  only  used  when  patients  are  apt  to  become  suddenly 
violent  or  “excited”  which  is  the  hospital  term  used,  and  smash 
their  dishes.  Naturally  the  breakage  runs  very  high  and  a very 
large  stock  of  surplus  crockery  is  kept  on  hand.  The  dining  rooms 
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are  not  large,  as  it  has  been  found  much  more  satisfactory  when 
a comparatively  small  number  of  the  patients  dine  together.  The 
dining  rooms  are  sunny  and  airy  and  the  patients  are  served  with 
good,  wholesome  food,  well  prepared,  and  well  and  quickly  served. 
Patients  who  are  doing  outdoor  work  are  given  a heartier  diet  than 
the  patients  who  do  not  work. 

To  prepare  such  an  immense  store  of  food  as  the  patients  and 
staff  consume  daily  is  no  light  task,  but  everything  moves  like 
clockwork  and  the  gong  rings  sharp  on  time  three  times  a day  with 
the  patients  assured  each  time  of  a first  rate  meal  awaiting  them, 
many  of  them  faring  in  the  institution  better  than  they  ever  did  in 
their  lives  before.  Nearly  a thousand  pounds  of  flour  a day  is  baked 
into  excellent  bread  in  the  hospital  bakery,  while  beef  and  pork 
are  cut  up  daily  by  the  carcass,  hundreds  of  gallons  of  milk,  eggs  by 
the  case,  and  vegetables  by  the  bushel,  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
keen  appetites  of  the  majority  of  the  patients. 

In  the  large  store  room,  flour  is  stored  by  the  carload,  salt  by 
the  barrel,  sugar  in  half  ton  or  ton  lots,  oatmeal  by  the  ton;  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  soup, raisins,  etc.,  stored  in  quantities  which  many 
good-sized  grocery  stores  would  not  dream  of  carrying.  In  this 
store-room  there  are  also  kept  surplus  stocks  of  clothing,  of  the 
strong  duck  cloth  of  which  bath  hammocks  are  made  for  the  continu- 
ous baths,  of  boots  and  shoes,  towels,  sheets  and  sheeting,  crockery, 
in  fact  of  all  the  supplies  for  which  there  is  a constant  call,  or  which 
might  be  difficult  to  secure  when  required. 

Patients  Kept  Occupied  if  Possible. 

As  many  as  possible  of  the  patients  are  kept  employed.  There 
is  no  compulsion,  but  most  of  the  patients  are  eager  to  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm,  and  the  majority  of  the 
patients,  both  male  and  female  share  in  the  labour  of  dusting,  sweep- 
ing, etc.,  the  patients  who  are  employed  being  far  more  contented 
and  happier  than  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  work. 

From  fifty  to  a hundred  patients  have  their  parole  around  the 
premises  and  may  be  observed  working  in  the  garden,  ploughing  or 
at  other  farm  work,  milking  or  other  chores,  looking  after  the  poultry 
or  pigs,  or  general  work  on  the  farm.  As  a general  rule  there  is 
nothing  abnormal  about  their  conduct  or  appearance.  According  to 
many  modern  specialists  on  mental  disease  there  was  sound  sense 
in  Hamlet’s  description  of  his  own  insanity  that  “he  was  mad  only 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  north-east,  when  the  wind  was  in  the 
south  he  could  tell  a hawk  from  a handsaw.  ’’  Except  on  the  subject 
of  their  particular  delusions,  many  of  the  patients  are  just  as  sane 
and  can  talk  as  sensibly  and  behave  as  naturally  as  any  person  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses. 
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While  some  of  the  patients  take  great  delight  in  looking  after  the 
pigs  and  chickens,  there  is  nothing  which  the  male  patients  so  much 
enjoy  as  the  annual  trip  out  to  the  haying  meadows  some  miles  the 
other  side  of  Battleford.  This  trip  is  looked  forward  to  for  weeks 
ahead  and  while  a great  deal  of  hay  is  put  up,  the  outing  is  as  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  as  if  it  were  a picnic  planned  expressly  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  patients. 


Occupational  Therapy. 

Occupational  Therapy  or  Industrial  Therapy  now  has  a recog- 
nised place  in  any  modern  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  disease  cases,  and  increasing  importance  is  being  given  to 
this  department  at  the  Provincial  Hospital.  Patients  who  are 
employed  are  far  happier  and  easier  cared  for  and  their  recovery  is 
much  more  rapid  than  if  they  have  nothing  to  do.  As  many  of  the 
patients  are  not  strong,  they  are  unable  to  work  in  the  bakery, 
the  laundry,  the  kitchen  or  on  the  farm  but  they  are  able  to  do 
lighter  tasks  and  the  female  patients  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
fine  sewing  and  beautiful  embroidery  at  which  many  are  employed, 
while  the  men  are  equally  proud  of  their  basket  work. 

Varied  lines  of  useful  occupation  are  found  for  the  men  patients, 
some  of  whom  are  found  work  at  the  power  house,  in  the  laundry, 
a large  number  as  gardeners  and  farmers,  as  ward  workers,  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  with  a smaller  number  as  carpenters, 
painters,  plumbers,  mattress  makers,  tailors,  bakers,  shoe  repairers. 
Some  of  the  patients  develop  marked  ability  in  some  of  these  lines 
which  should  be  of  great  service  to  them  after  leaving  the  institution, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  work  is  most  marked,  especially 
with  the  more  nervous  and  highly  strung  patients. 

The  best  basket  maker  in  the  institution,  who  teaches  the  trade 
to  many  of  the  other  patients,  was  formerly  a patient  that  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  as  he  did  not  have  the  physique  for  outdoor 
work  and  was  excited  a great  deal  of  the  time.  Now  he  is  happy  and 
cheerful,  as  well  as  useful,  and  the  little  group  of  basket  makers 
are  very  proud  of  their  work  and  the  substantial  amount  of  money 
which  these  baskets  bring  in  at  the  annual  bazaars,  as  well  as  adding 
to  the  ornaments  in  the  parlour  and  brightening  up  the  different 
wards  in  the  hospital. 

This  work  in  basket  making  is  one  of  the  new  things  taken  up 
recently.  It  was  started  by  the  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establishment 
Commission,  and  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Jacques,  the  matron,  and 
many  of  the  patients  have  shown  wonderful  aptitude  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  suggested  by  her. 
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Front  Hall.  2.  Hall  on  second  floor.  3.  Corridor. 

Dining  room.  5.  Corner  hospital  ward.  6.  Patients’  day  room. 

Patients’  day  room.  8.  Patients’  day  room,  with  fancy  9.  Dormitory. 

work  exhibit. 


Exhibit  at  Local  Fair. 

The  female  patients  are  equally  proud  of  their  beautiful 
embroidery  and  fancy  work.  The  following  article  from  a local 
paper  describes  an  exhibit  by  the  patients  of  the  Provincial  Hospital 
at  the  local  fair: 

“One  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibitions  in  the  art  building  at 
the  fair  last  week  was  that  of  the  Provincial  Hospital.  Some 
splendid  examples  of  basketry  and  raffia  work  were  displayed, 
showing  a skill  in  design  and  workmanship  which  reflected  the 
highest  possible  credit  upon  those  responsible  for  its  creation. 

“Information  was  advanced  by  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  that  the  work  was  both  designed  and  executed  by  patients 
in  the  hospital,  and  that  not  only  did  the  sale  of  such  products  reach 
considerable  proportions,  but  that  its  chief  value  and  highest  signi- 
ficance lay  in  the  curative  tendency  of  such  occupation  upon  the 
patients. 

“There  were  also  some  excellent  specimens  of  needlecraft  in 
crochet,  embroidery,  tatting,  etc.  This  department  of  the  exhibit 
covered  a great  number  of  specimens  of  various  character  and 
design,  some  specimens  displaying  clever  workmanship  as  well  as 
artistic  designing  ability. 

“It  was  truly  remarkable  that  such  an  exhibition  of  patient 
skill  and  concentrated  mental  effort  should  be  the  production  of 
inmates  of  an  institution  of  the  mentally  deranged.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact  and  one  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  officials  of  the  insti- 
tution. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  scientific  therapeutics  finds  its 
soundest  expression  in  the  diversion  of  the  affected  mind  from  its 
obsession  to  wholesome  occupation. 

“It  is  with  this  curative  agency  in  mind  that  the  hospital  has 
instituted  the  loom,  the  bench  and  the  sewing  rooms.  To  make 
it  doubly  interesting  to  the  patients,  the  products  are  sold,  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  purchase  of  gramophones,  presents  and  little 
luxuries  for  the  patients  not  on  the  official  bill  of  fare. 

“The  ready  sale  of  a great  quantity  of  these  goods  at  the  fair 
not  only  proves  the  merit  and  beauty  of  the  articles  offered,  but 
also  doubtless  a full  appreciation  of  the  scheme  by  the  citizens.  A 
stock  of  these  goods  can  always  be  seen  at  the  institution  and  doubt- 
less the  officials  will  only  be  too  pleased  to  show  them  to  interested 
parties  in  order  that  the  inmates  may  know  that  their  efforts  are 
being  appreciated  and  their  skill  acknowledged.” 

Recreation  for  the  Patients. 

“All  work  and  no  play,”  no  matter  how  interesting  the  work, 
would  never  do  in  a modern  hospital  of  this  kind,  and  there  are 
phonographs  in  nearly  every  ward,  pianos  in  several  of  the  wards, 
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I.  Spray  bath.  2.  Control  for  hydro-therapeutic  baths. 

3.  Tubs  for  prolonged  baths.  4.  Operating  room  in  infirmary. 

5.  Operating  controls  hydro- therapeutic  baths. 


and  more  are  bought  as  the  funds  from  the  annual  bazaars  accumu- 
late, in  addition  to  the  pianos  supplied  by  the  government,  and  in 
the  men’s  wards  there  are  several  pool  tables,  although  not  quite 
as  many  as  the  superintendent  would  like  to  have  there. 

Every  Tuesday  evening  from  seven  to  eight  o’clock  there  is 
a dance  for  the  patients  in  the  large  hall  in  the  administration 
part  of  the  building,  female  patients  dancing  with  the  male  attendants 
and  the  male  patients  with  the  nurses.  An  excellent  orchestra,  a 
number  of  the  musicians  being  employees,  supplies  the  music.  This 
dance  is  greatly  enjoyed  both  by  the  patients  who  take  part  and 
those  who  look  on. 

On  Friday  evening  of  each  week  there  is  a moving  picture 
entertainment,  the  best  films  shown  at  the  city  of  North  Battleford 
being  shown  at  the  Provincial  Hospital,  which  is  on  the  regular 
circuit.  There  is  a very  good  fireproof  projection  room,  with  one 
of  the  most  up-to-date  machines  used,  the  chief  electrician  being 
a capable  and  regularly  qualified  operator  with  a couple  of  good 
assistants  always  ready  to  help  him  out.  The  hall  is  always  well 
filled  for  these  performances,  members  of  the  staff  and  their  families 
mingling  with  the  patients,  and  there  is  just  as  much  laughter  and 
applause  when  the  comic  films  are  shown  as  in  any  movie  theatre 
patronised  by  the  general  public. 

Religious  services  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock 
for  the  Protestant  patients,  some  one  of  the  local  clergymen  preaching, 
and  a very  good  choir,  which  like  the  orchestra,  numbers  both 
attendants  and  patients,  leads  the  singing.  Every  Monday  morning 
there  is  a service  for  the  Catholic  patients,  and  mass  is  celebrated. 

Regularity  and  Order  the  Rule. 

Regularity,  order  and  cleanliness  are  three  cardinal  rules  of  the 
Provincial  Hospital,  and  all  the  patients,  except  those  whose  physical 
or  mental  condition  makes  it  inadvisable,  get  up  at  6.30,  bathe, 
have  their  breakfast  promptly  at  7.30,  their  dinner  at  1 1 .30,  and  sup- 
per at  3.  The  retiring  hour  is  7 o’clock.  Parole  patients  and  those 
who  are  fairly  well  are  allowed  to  stay  up  till  9 o’clock.  All  the 
patients  who  are  able  to  go  outdoors  are  got  out  of  doors  for  a few 
hours  a day  if  at  all  possible,  and  the  greater  number  are  kept  busy 
at  some  occupation  or  another.  When  bedtime  comes  and  lights  are 
out,  the  sandman  also  comes,  and  in  their  comfortable  beds  and  well 
ventilated  rooms,  the  patients,  with  very  few  exceptions,  sleep 
quietly  without  any  disturbance  until  the  bell  rings  next  morning. 

When  the  patients  first  arrive  at  the  institution  they  are  generally 
in  a very  excited  state  of  mind  and  until  they  have  quieted  down 
they  are  kept  in  bed.  Most  of  the  patients  sleep  in  large  dormitories. 
Single  rooms  are  required  for  violent  cases.  Epileptics  sleep  either 
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in  single  rooms  or  in  smaller  dormitories,  on  special  low  beds  which 
are  raised  just  above  the  floor  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a patient 
being  injured  by  falling  out  of  bed. 

On  arrival  at  the  hospital  all  the  patients  are  examined  and  a 
very  thorough  diagnosis  of  their  physical  ailments  as  well  as  of  their 
mental  condition  is  made.  In  very  many  cases  the  patient  is  much 
run  down,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  improvment  in  physical 
condition,  which  often  results  after  a few  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  patient’s 
mental  health. 

Many  Cases  Recover  Quickly. 

Poor  food,  malnutrition,  loneliness,  worry,  a breakdown 
following  a severe  attack  of  illness,  are  responsible  for  many  cases 
of  mental  trouble.  The  plain,  wholesome  food,  well  prepared  and 
served,  the  baths,  and  the  medical  treatment  for  any  physical 
ailments,  often  work  wonders  with  the  patients  who  come  in  haggard 
and  emaciated,  and  relatives  and  friends  are  often  surprised  at  the 
rapid  improvement  and  quick  recovery.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  patients  from  brooding  over  real  or  imaginary  worries.  The 
superintendent  urges  all  who  write  to  patients,  to  send  cheerful 
and  hopeful  news  in  their  letters,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  mention- 
ing anything  that  would  worry  the  patient. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  assistant  superintendent,  in  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  having  the  time  of  the  patients  occupied  as  far 
as  possible,  says  that  the  only  time  that  the  patients  give  very 
much  trouble  is  when  there  has  been  a bad  spell  of  weather  which 
interferes  with  outdoor  work  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

“It  is  bad  for  a normal,  healthy  person  to  be  idle’’  said  Dr. 
Campbell.  “It  is  even  more  important  that  any  person  affected 
with  mental  trouble  should  have  his  or  her  time  occupied  as  far  as 
possible.  ” 

Baths  of  Great  Benefit. 

Various  forms  of  baths  have  been  found  of  very  great  benefit 
in  restoring  patients  to  a normal  state  of  mind,  and  besides  the 
ordinary  tub  and  shower  baths  in  every  ward,  there  are  special 
bath  rooms  fitted  out  with  every  conceivable  form  of  therapeutic 
appliances  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  patient.  There  are  electric 
cabinet  baths  where  the  patient  sits  in  a cabinet,  heated  by  elec- 
tricity. There  are  needle  sprays,  and  shower  and  splash  baths, 
and  a most  elaborate  apparatus  for  regulating  the  temperature 
and  force  of  the  various  forms  of  shower  baths.  Salt  baths,  sitz 
baths,  and  massage,  for  part  of  the  treatment. 

A very  important  part  of  the  treatment  in  the  institution  is 
the  “continuous  bath’’  and  special  bathrooms  are  fitted  out  for 
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these  alone.  In  these  continuous  baths  the  patients  recline  in 
hammocks  made  of  strong  duck,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  immersed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  and  a continuous  stream  of  warm 
water  flows  through  the  tub.  This  has  been  found  of  special  benefit 
in  calming  excited  patients,  as  the  steady  flow  of  the  warm  water 
seems  to  have  a very  soothing  effect,  so  that  sometimes  patients 
fall  asleep  in  the  tub,  awaking  quiet  and  cheerful.  There  is  a small 
but  very  well  appointed  infirmary  with  operating  room  on  the  top 
floor. 

Splendid  Discipline  of  Institution. 

The  splendid  discipline  of  the  institution  was  well  illustrated 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  last  year,  as  well  as  the  fact  emphasised 
by  the  superintendent,  that  most  of  the  patients  are  abnormal 
on  only  a few  points  and  think  and  act  as  normally  as  the  average 
person  outside  the  institution  on  any  other  point.  A very  large 
number  of  the  staff  and  patients  were  taken  down  with  influenza, 
and  patients  rose  nobly  to  the  emergency.  When  the  baker  was 
was  taken  ill,  one  of  the  patients  who  was  working  in  the  bakery 
took  full  charge  and  managed  it  most  efficiently,  keeping  a full  supply 
of  high  quality  bread  with  the  aid  of  other  patients  until  the  regular 
baker  was  able  to  take  charge  again. 

The  manager  of  the  laundry  also  was  taken  ill  and  a patient 
took  full  charge  of  this  important  department  with  equal  efficiency. 
As  half  a ton  of  flour  is  made  into  most  excellent  bread,  cake  and 
pastry  daily  and  as  over  12,000  articles  are  laundered  each  week, 
it  will  be  appreciated  what  this  responsibility  meant.  Most  of  the 
niirses  and  attendants  fell  ill  with  the  “fiu,”  and  the  situation  at 
the  hospital  would  have  been  serious  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the 
large  number  of  patients  who  assisted  and  did  splendid  work,  during 
the  very  distressing  period  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  grasp 
of  this  epidemic.  There  were  over  500  cases  in  the  hospital, 
5 members  of  the  staff  and  58  of  the  inmates  succumbing.  The 
death  rate  at  the  institution  is  quite  low,  the  percentage  since  the 
hospital  was  opened  in  1914,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  year, 
being  6.02.  The  average  for  the  Dominion  in  similar  institutions 
is  8 per  cent. 

Nearly  Half  the  Patients  go  Back  to  Homes. 

Nearly  half  the  patients  admitted  leave  the  institution  on  parole 
to  relatives  who  promise  to  be  responsible  for  them.  Many  of  these 
are  permanently  restored.  A certain  proportion  of  them  return, 
but  the  superintendent  believes  that  with  a great  many  cases  it 
is  far  better  for  both  the  patients  and  family  to  have  patients  who 
are  restored  to  normal  mentality  taken  home,  even  if  it  is  almost 
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certain  that  there  might  be  a relapse  and  the  patient  have  to  enter 
the  hospital  for  another  period,  providing  always  that  the  patient 
is  not  subject  to  delusions  which  might  lead  to  violent  acts. 

“We  have  cases  here  of  mothers  who  have  broken  down  and 
who  have  families  of  several  small  children  whom  they  love  as  much 
as  any  mother  loves  her  children,”  said  the  superintendent  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject.  “If  these  mothers  are  restored  so  that  they 
can  go  home  to  their  children  and  care  for  them  for  a number  of 
years,  even  if  their  mind  is  never  so  completely  restored  to  its  balance 
so  that  there  is  not  a possibility  of  their  having  to  again  become 
inmates  of  this  institution,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  keep 
them  here  permanently.  The  most  difficult  and  distressing  feature 
of  our  work  is  when  we  have  patients  whose  condition  is  so  far 
improved  that  it  is  advisable  to  put  them  in  an  environment  other 
than  that  of  our  institution  and  we  find  their  residence  here  prolonged 
by  the  delay  of  relatives,  and  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere  which 
these  abnormally  sensitive  persons  have  to  enter  when  they  leave 
here  to  take  up  their  former  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

“In  the  more  thickly  populated  countries,  a well  organised 
social  service  association  sends  its  representatives  into  homes  where 
affliction  in  the  form  of  mental  disease  has  come,  and  by  tactful 
words  and  acts  the  way  is  smoothed  for  the  reinstatement  not 
only  of  those  restored  to  health  but  of  those  who  are  abnormal, 
but  who,  when  wisely  supervised  by  responsible  people,  are  enabled 
to  live  outside  these  institutions.  We  trust  that  a similar  service 
will  be  performed  by  some  of  the  public  spirited  men  and  women 
in  our  sparsely  settled  prairie  provinces.” 

Long  Roll  of  Honour. 

There  is  a large  staff  of  employees.  During  the  war  the  hospital 
often  was  1 eft  short-handed  owing  to  the  number  of  enlistments. 
The  roll  of  honour  for  the  hospital  shows  a total  of  forty-four  enlist- 
ments and  five  deaths,  four  out  of  the  five  killed  in  action.  The 
harmony  and  absence  of  friction  in  this  large  staff  is  very  noticeable, 
although  absolutely  essential  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The 
heads  of  the  different  departments  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  J.  W.  MacNeill,  superintendent;  Dr.  A.  D.  Campbell, 
assistant  superintendent;  Miss  Hazel  Jacques,  matron;  J.  L.  Anderson, 
bursar;  G.  E.  Mann,  chief  engineer;  Alex  MacLean,  farmer;  Leo 
Blythe,  storekeeper;  A.  Lyon,  chief  attendant. 

Miss  Jacques,  the  matron,  is  an  exceedingly  busy  woman,  but 
has  so  systematised  her  work  and  keeps  such  a close  watch  on  all 
the  details  of  food,  clothing  supplies,  the  multifarious  needs  of  the 
patients  in  all  the  wards,  that  she  is  apparently  never  hurried 
although  always  busy.  A complete  record  from  the  day  they  enter 
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is  kept  of  the  patients,  which  includes  a full  description  of  their 
physical  and  mental  condition  kept  by  the  medical  staff,  and  of 
their  clothing  and  behaviour  by  the  matron.  Twice  a year  a letter 
is  sent  out  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  patients,  giving  a list  of 
what  new  clothing  the  patient  needs,  those  who  have  no  relatives 
or  friends  to  help  them  being  supplied  from  the  government  stores. 

Large  and  Well  Stocked  Farm. 

The  large  farm  which  fills  such  an  important  part  in  supplying 
the  patients  with  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs,  fresh  pork,  etc.,  as 
well  as  providing  wholesome  and  useful  employment  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  patients,  is  well  farmed  and  well  stocked. 
There  are  about  700  acres  of  crop  and  some  splendid  yields  have 
been  harvested,  but  in  recent  years  frost  and  drought  have  cut  down 
the  returns  far  below  the  average.  There  are  sixty  acres  in  garden 
crops,  a small  but  hard-worked  greenhouse  which  supplies  the 
institution  with  a succession  of  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants,  and 
a number  of  mammoth  hot  beds,  supplying  the  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, tomato  and  other  transplants  which  are  set  out  by  the 
thousand. 

Vegetables  are  stored  in  a commodious  root  cellar  which  has  a 
capacity  of  7,000  bushels,  and  is  filled  to  the  roof  in  years  of  normal 
rainfall,  in  one  season  sixteen  tons  of  turnips,  ten  tons  of  cabbages, 
sixteen  tons  of  carrots  and  beets  being  stored  in  addition  to  thousands 
of  bushels  of  potatoes. 

It  takes  considerable  horse  power  for  the  farm  work,  the  road 
work,  grading,  etc.,  and  thirty-four  big  grade  Clydes  are  kept 
busy  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  are  sixty  Holstein  cows,  and 
over  a hundred  Yorkshire  pigs,  nine  sows  contributing  sixty-one 
small  pigs  to  the  number  last  spring.  One  of  the  patients  finds 
a great  deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  pigs, 
especially  of  the  scores  of  little  pigs,  and  there  are  several  of  the 
patients  who  are  never  as  happy  as  when  caring  for  the  chickens 
and  gathering  eggs  at  the  large  poultry  department.  A new  piggery 
of  the  most  modern  type  was  built  last  year  and  a new  brooder 
house,  14x35,  was  built  last  spring.  Between  a thousand  and  twelve 
hundred  chickens  are  raised  annually,  most  of  them  pure  bred  Buff 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Leghorns.  The  pigs  and  hens  are  kept  at 
some  distance  from  the  farm  buildings  in  a sheltered  bluff  close  to 
the  river  bank. 

The  annual  haying  expedition  to  the  hay  meadows  several 
miles  west  of  the  farm  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  looked  forward 
to  as  a prolonged  outing,  although  it  means  a good  deal  of  hard 
work  and  a lot  of  hay  is  put  up.  Last  year  over  200  tons  of  hay 
was  put  up  at  the  very  low  cost  of  #3  per  ton  for  cutting  and 
baling  the  hay. 
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Procedure  for  Admitting  Patients. 

Before  a patient  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  it  must  be  proved 
beyond  any  question  that  the  patient  is  insane.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  any  sane  person  being  committed  to  the  institu- 
tion by  interested  parties.  The  regular  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows: 

Information  is  first  laid  before  a justice  of  the  peace  that  the 
person  in  question  is  believed  to  be  insane  and  dangerous  to  be 
at  large.  If  the  magistrate  believes  the  information  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  he  issues  a warrant  and  a hearing  is  held  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace  with  the  patient  present,  a competent  medical 
examiner  and  other  witnesses,  after  which  the  patient  is  sent  to  the 
institution  in  care  of  a competent  guard. 

When  relatives  or  friends  of  the  insane  person  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  removing  the  patient  to  the  hospital  with  the 
least  possible  delay  and  there  is  no  question  of  its  being  a case 
of  insanity,  the  same  procedure  must  still  be  followed  but  all  the 
proceedings  can  be  carried  on  in  a very  informal  way. 

While  there  are  not  many  attempts  made  to  have  sane  persons 
sent  to  the  institution,  there  have  been  occasional  instances  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  have  parties  committed  who  were 
not  insane  or  who  might  be  suffering  from  senility  but  were  not 
dangerous  and  could  be  cared  for  at  their  homes.  With  the  system 
in  force  in  this  province,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  person 
committed  who  is  not  insane. 

Institution  Primarily  Hospital. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  department  is  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion primarily  as  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  insanity. 
It  is  recognised  that  chronic  cases  with  practically  no  hope  for 
recovery  must  be  kept  here,  but  the  record  of  the  institution  con- 
sidered from  the  hospital  standpoint  is  very  good,  as  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  may  be  expected  to  return  to  their 
homes  either  in  a perfectly  normal  condition  or  very  greatly  improved, 
as  regards  both  mental  and  physical  health. 

Most  of  the  patients  use  tobacco  and  all  are  supplied  with 
tobacco  but  not  with  matches,  attendants  lighting  their  pipes  or 
“fags”  for  them.  The  soldier  patients  receive  a great  many  dona- 
tions of  little  luxuries  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  other  organisations. 

The  Provincial  Hospital  opened  oji  February  4,  1914,  with 
348  patients  taken  there  from  the  Brandon  Insane  Asylum  where 
the  Saskatchewan  patients  had  been  kept  up  to  that  time.  Since 
then  up  to  May,  1919,  1,431  patients  have  been  received,  and  997 
discharged  by  death,  paroles  or  deportations,  making  the  number 
of  inmates  in  May,  1919,  802. 
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1.  Recreation  hall  during  bazaar.  2.  Corner  in  sitting  room. 

3.  Front  hall  during  bazaar. 


Estates  of  Insane  Administrated. 

In  a new  province  like  Saskatchewan  where  people  come  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  many  of  the 
patients  would  have  no  near  relatives  to  look  after  their  property, 
and  all  the  patients  who  have  no  near  relatives  to  look  after  their 
affairs  are  under  the  care  of  the  Administrator  of  Lunatics’  Estates, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Spohn,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Regina.  The 
gratifying  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Spohn  in  his  annual  report 
this  year,  that  a number  of  the  patients  whose  estates  were  under 
administration  had  recovered  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had 
been  discharged  and  had  re-assumed  the  management  of  their  estates. 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  this  department  to  look  after  the  estates 
in  their  charge  so  that  they  will  not  depreciate  in  value,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  hold  intact  for  the  longest  possible  time,  in  keeping 
with  the  best  advantage  of  the  owners,  the  personal  and  real  property 
of  patients,  in  the  hope  that  the  patient  may  make  a speedy  recovery 
and  again  take  charge  of  affairs.  The  large  number  of  farms  in 
charge  of  the  administrator  are  kept  in  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
additional  land  is  broken  when  deemed  advisable  or  profitable, 
and  while  live  stock  is  sold  and  personal  property  disposed  of  in 
cases  where  the  patient’s  recovery  is  doubtful  or  the  case  unusually 
serious,  very  close  oversight  is  kept  on  the  running  of  the  farm 
so  that  the  estates  will  not  depreciate  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  several  estates 
which  are  being  administered  up  to  May  1,  1919,  is  $322,741; 
properties  and  investments  $38,784;  accounts  receivable  $97,136;  cash 
in  bank  $39,224.  The  liabilities  of  the  estates  are:  accounts  payable 
$41,841  ; mortgages  $23,908. 

The  number  of  estates  under  administration  last  year  was 
307,  and  in  addition  there  were  some  which  were  not  taken  over 
but  were  supervised  during  the  temporary  confinement  of  the  owners 
in  the  Provincial  Hospital.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  estates 
were  looked  after  by  relatives  who  were  given  every  assistance 
and  advice  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  nominal  amount  which  relatives  are  assessed  for  the  care 
and  keep  of  the  patients  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  cost.  The 
province  has  literally  spared  no  expense  in  building  and  equipping 
the  hospital,  and  the  staff  responsible  for  the  care  of  over  eight 
hundred  patients  is  necessarily  very  large,  so  large  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  organise  a school  district  on  the  hospital  grounds 
for  the  families  of  the  staff  with  J.  M.  Smith,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  as  official  trustee. 

Improving  Hospital  Grounds. 

While  some  of  the  work  which  the  patients  do  contributes 
a certain  amount  to  the  credit  side  of  the  hospital  ledger,  a great 
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deal  of  the  labour  of  the  patients  brings  no  return  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  hospital  and  surroundings. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  trees  are  set  out  every  year,  although 
the  sand  storms  and  dry  weather  have  been  hampering  this  work, 
and  miles  of  new  roads  are  laid  out,  all  of  which  will  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds  and  are  of  benefit  to  the  present  inmates  of  the 
hospital  as  well  as  of  value  to  future  patients,  but  do  not  prevent 
the  high  cost  of  living  advancing  steadily  at  the  institution  as  it 
does  outside,  only  the  government  bears  the  increased  cost. 

Patients  Crave  Sympathy. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  pamphlet  will  assist  in  giving  a 
clearer  conception  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  the  important 
place  filled  by  the  Provincial  Hospital,  and  the  need  of  more  people 
in  every  community  keeping  up  a friendly  interest  in  those  who  have 
met  with  the  misfortune  of  a mental  breakdown. 

“If  a mother  breaks  down  through  overwork  or  anxiety  and  is 
sent  here,  her  neighbours  and  relatives  should  continue  to  take 
the  same  interest  in  her  welfare  as  they  would  if  she  were  in  a hospital 
for  any  physical  disorder,”  said  Dr.  MacNeill  recently,  to  a visitor 
at  the  hospital.  “If  she  is  a church  member,  or  interested  in  any 
of  the  local  organisations,  she  should  be  remembered  by  them 
just  as  she  would  probably  be  if  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
or  rheumatism. 

“You  do  not  try  to  reason  with  a typhoid  fever  patient.  You 
take  the  sick  person  to  a hospital  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  pay  not  the  slightest  importance  to  the  ravings  of  delirium. 
You  should  no  more  attempt  to  reason  with  a person  suffering  from 
a mental  breakdown,  who  has  temporarily  lost  his  or  her  reason, 
just  as  a fever  patient  cannot  control  his  thoughts  or  actions.  But 
your  sympathy  should  be  greater  for  the  person  suffering  from  a 
disorder  of  man’s  noblest  faculty  and  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  person  suffering. 

“Our  patients  crave  for  sympathy  and  love  to  be  remembered. 
Send  them  flowers  occasionally  and  post  cards,  books  or  magazines 
if  they  are  fond  of  reading,  the  little  trifles  which  people  who  are 
ill  like  to  receive  from  those  who  are  well.  We  make  a great  deal 
of  the  Christmas  season  at  the  hospital  and  see  that  every  patient 
receives  a gift,  even  if  friends  and  relatives  have  forgotten  to  send 
anything.  But  the  gifts  from  friends  and  from  loved  ones  would 
mean  so  much  more,  no  matter  how  small  the  gift. 

“And  above  all,  be  tactful  and  sympathetic  when  a patient 
returns  from  the  hospital  to  his  former  home.  Treat  him  as  you 
would  treat  any  other  of  your  friends,  as  you  would  have  your 
friends  or  relatives  behave  towards  you  or  a member  of  your  family 
whose  reason  had  temporarily  been  affected  and  was  now  restored.” 
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